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00:06 

CD: So, before we broke there, you were saying you had an opportunity to call 
home to your parents. Could you tell me why you were calling home and how 
that conversation went? 


00:41 
CD: Could you tell me about that conversation? How that went? 
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01:24 
CD: I imagine that he was delighted. 


01:26 

SB: Oh yeah. He was kind of, Dad was kind of happy. For a change. And then 
he...he was an engineer, a sales engineer, in heating and air conditioning, and he 
did a lot of work with Great Lakes, so he knew the Admiral, and when I came 
back to the states, and I didn't even know what day I was coming back until the 
day before because they didn't tell us, and what ship we were coming on or 
anything, so the day before, we got word we were going on the Yorktown to San 
Francisco. When I got to San Francisco, it was my birthday, and I had a note 
from Railway Express that I had a package waiting for me at the railway express 
office, and it was a wristwatch for my birthday. Now, he doesn't know that I'm, 
you know, you don't go to Railway Express to go to Espiritu Santo, and that's 


where I was until I flew to Honolulu and left our planes there, and then we had to 
take 8 days until we finally got a ship out. But he knew where I was all the time, 
because his admiral up there kept telling him. It's against the law. 


02:45 

CD: What was your...after Pearl Harbor, what was your role in the war? What 
did you do, and how long were you in service still? 

02:54 

SB: I was in for 6 years, 1946 I got out. But, no, I was a radio operator in the 
South Pacific. We went to the South Pacific, I think it was the 13" of May we 
took off. I volunteered like a damn fool, to be transferred west with 1-PBY, 3 
radiomen, and 3 machinist mates. No pilots, and unbeknownst to us, we didn't 
know where we were going, except we were going to the South Pacific. When 
we took off, they announced that we were going to New Zealand. Well, gee, you 
could have heard the yells down on the ground from there, only we didn't go to 
New Zealand. We got to Espiritu's uh, New Caledonia, and we went down and 
brought Admiral Ghormley back from New Zealand to New Maya, and that 
became his headquarters. Then 2 weeks later he was relieved by another 
admiral, and guess who it was, John McCain. Our John McCain's grandfather. 
And I flew with, we were his flag plane, and we did all kinds of things, everything 
from rescuing downed planes, from taking nurses where they were needed into 
hospitals out there. Once, we were the first plane to land on Guadalcanal after 
the Henderson field was secured, and we had 2 torpedos, one under each arm, 
under each wing, we had 14 marines in full battle gear, we had a full crew of 8 
men, we had a full load of gasoline, they had no gas to give us to get back, so we 
had to fill it up right up to the top, we had 4000 pounds of ammunition and 2000 
pounds of batteries aboard. We had 55 inches of mech in the tower, I mean, the 
tower is between the fuselage and the wing, a little area up there where a mech 
sits, a machinist mate sits, and handles all the dials and so forth, and he's sitting 
up there with 55 inches of manifold pressure and ohh G-d, we weren't even 
moving yet, and he'll blow the engines right off, 50 inches at maximum, and we 
had 55 inches before the breaks were released, and if our wheels hadn't come 
up, we would have hit the trees at the end of the mile and a half runway, mile 
and a quarter runway. But we landed in Henderson field, and we had to dodge 
bomb graters to get in there, and they dropped our torpedos and everything, got 
everything cleaned out of that plane in, say, 10 minutes at the max, and put 4 
tyup bombs up because they had tyup bombs. They were set at 50 feet. On the 
way back, the mech spotted a submarine off our starboard beam, and down we 
went. PBY's cruise at between 90 and 110. We were doing 223 indicated, I could 
see the dial, and I thought those wings were going to touch each other when we 
pulled up, but we got em. At least, it looked like we got em, and we still don't 
know to this day if it was ours or theirs, that's one thing you didn't know with 
submarines, they all look alike. Like whales. 


06:43 
CD: How did surviving Pearl Harbor...what has that meant to you in your life, 
personally? 


06:49 

SB: Whew. I don't think I ever though about it. It's one of those things that, 
uhhh, I mean, you, it's just something you don't think about. I'm glad I did, now, 
but I never thought about it in those days. And going to the South Pacific wasn't 
a very smart move, but...cause I stayed out there quite a while. Nahh, I can't 
answer that question. It's just an impossibility. 


07:31 
CD: What do you think Pearl Harbor has meant to our country? 


07:34 

SB: What has it meant for our country? Well, I'll tell you one thing. People 
remember Pearl Harbor today just like in 60 years they're gonna remember 9/11. 
Nobody remembers. They don't teach it in school. They literally, that's why that 
book was made up, and we give it to the schools, because they have no idea 
what's going on with Pearl Harbor. Teachers don't even know about it. Because 
they never learned. They don't have it in history books. The Scottsdale History 
Book says, 'on December 7, the Japanese attacked Pearl Harbor, and that's all, 
that's the education you get. If the teacher isn't interested, that's it, that's all 
they'll ever know. That's why we went to all the trouble to get the highway 10 
across the country named the Pearl Harbor Memorial Highway, but we still have 
3 states that haven't joined. Texas is on of them, and that goes through Texas 
billions of miles, down San Antonio and back up again. Let's see, Mississippi, 
what's that other one next to Mississippi? Alabama's in, but what's that other 
one. Anyway, it doesn't make a difference. Anyway, I've been trying repeatedly 
to write their legislature and their governors, and it doesn't do any good. They 
don't even answer. 


09:10 

CD: Now that there's a memorial, there's about 1.5 million visitors a year who go 
out to experience that and learn about that, what would you want them to bring 
away from their experience at that site? 


09:29 

SB: Well, less of a hate, I guess, of the laughing Japanese who go out there on 
the boat. And half of them are Japanese, who visit. It used to be, I don't know 
whether they still do or not. But they were all giggling and I threatened to throw 
a couple of them overboard one day. I got mad. No, that is a very, very, very 
impressive thing. It brings to mind that I want to cry every time that I go out 
there. That's something I don't do very often. I haven't been out, oh, it's 
been...the last time we were out we didn't go out, so that's been 7 years, I'd say, 
8 years since I been out there. Now they got a new one, they got a new one out 
there they're gonna build. It's really, really something big. I guess they're gonna 
start on it pretty quick. The shore facility's gonna be a lot bigger, and it's gota 
lot more information in it than it had before, and I guess they're gonna do 
something about the bubbles that keep coming up from the Arizona. It's sinking, 
and it's not a very good situation. But I guess they'll do something about that 
too. And I guess they're gonna change Ford Island so it'll be like a tourist spot. 


You can walk down stores and stores. I don't know...It's not exactly my idea of 
what to do, but, I have no control over it. But between the Missouri and the 
Arizona. 


11:18 

CD: So what do you...when people go out there, if you were able to tell them 
something about your experience from being there that day and about what that 
memorial represents, what would you want to tell those people who visit that 


CD: If you had opportunity, and I asked Cecil this question, and I'm gonna ask 
everybody this question, if you had the opportunity to say something to those 
Japanese who flew those planes that day or were involved, what would you say to 


SB: I'd say, 'this is not a fun trip. This is a very, very somber trip. And it's to 
honor the people of Pearl Harbor, not to ridicule them like you're doing by 
laughing and giggling, and I mean, they're all laughing and giggling. I don't 
know what the hell they're doing, telling jokes, I don't know what they're doing, 
but it isn't funny. I mean, it's a very somber thing. It's not a fun thing. Very 
hard to describe. I can't say anything funny about it. And I say a lot of things 
are funny about everything, but I don't see anything funny about Pearl Harbor. 


14:02 
CD: Are there any...is there anything, perhaps, that I've missed, that you think is 
important to your experience of Pearl Harbor that you want to share? 


14:12 
SB: I don't think so. I, on the 50" anniversary, channel 12 here sent a 


photographer and a reporter with me, to interview me, and I got very little 
interviewing because I still blamed it on Roosevelt. And I didn't remember that 
they were filming me on it on the outskirts of the shoreline, and he asked me a 
question, and I actually started to blubber. It was that serious, and that's 50 
years later. But I broke down and started crying. What are you gonna do? But 
they put that on the air. They didn't put anything about Roosevelt. 


15:13 
CD: I think I know the types that make those decisions. 


15:17 
SB: No, they have no time for news today, at all. 


15:23 
CD: Well, Stan, I appreciate you coming out today, and sharing what you 
remember of the story. 


SB: Sorry it wasn't better. 
Shots of SB sitting, shots of his sailor's cap... until end at 16:42 


